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A suggestion for an INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN article is the problem common 
to every college campus—whether peo- 
ple work on extra activities because of 
some internal calling or because they 
want their names in the campus honor- 
aries and their faces on the campus 
Crier’s front page. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA JIM DUNN 


Your suggestion in hand! See the No- 
vember 1955 issue of THE INTERCOLLEGI- 
AN “Taking Extracurriculars Seriously.” 
We invite other contributions on this 
theme. 


Scholarship funds 


Dear IC: I read my first issue of your 
wonderful publication today, and I 
would like to congratulate you on your 
fine work. 

I especially enjoyed the article: 
U.S.A.—I love the Negro ... in his 
place, by Dr. Waldo Beach. I am in 
disagreement, however, with one_pro- 
posal set forth by the author. 

Dr. Beach suggested that colleges 
and universities start a Negro Scholar- 
ship Fund, looking toward the Negro 
who might some day be admitted. 

I think it would be much better to 
drop present limitations and restrictions 
on existing scholarships and let the 
established funds be available to all 
students regardless of race or creed. 

This would be in keeping with Chris- 
tian doctrines and the policies set forth 
earlier in the article. 

I intend to subscribe to your out- 
standing journal in the near future. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
THOMAS C. MCNALLY 


THE AUTHOR COMMENTS: Mr. McNally 
is quite right in pointing up the danger 
of establishing Negro scholarship funds 
which draw a special attention to the 
fact of color. In the Utopian University, 
scholarships, as well as admissions 
would be granted regardless of race. 
But the fact of the matter is that we 
are far from Utopia, and the existing 
cultural and economic difference of 
levels between Negro and white might 
warrant the designation of special funds 
for Negroes who cannot afford to carry 
their own college expense and who for 
one reason or another start considerably 
back from scratch in comparison to 
other students——Waldo Beach 
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This issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN presents three major ways in which campus 


@ Christian groups can express their essential unity with all mankind—through 
World University Service—through the World’s Student Christian F ederation— 
and through the world mission of the church. At the risk of misunderstanding, 
Bwe open with excerpts from a statement by William Faulkner, Mississippi novel- 
ist, telling how a terrible act of violence may rend the fabric of society irrepara- 
bly. At the risk of misunderstanding, we say, because it may not be perceived that 
he is writing about the indifference and insensitivity to which all persons are sub- 
ject and which is expressed in multitudinous ways. Not in moral condemnation of 


can 
we 
survive 


others but in searching our own lives for the ways we are separated from our 


ian faith proclaims and expresses. 


hen will we learn that if one county in Mississippi is to 


survive it will be because all Mississippi survives? That if | 


the State of Mississippi survives, it will be because all 
America survives? And if America is to survive, the whole 
hite race must survive first? 

Because, the whole white race is only one-fourth of the 
arth’s population of white and brown and yellow and 
black. So, when will we learn that the white man can no 
longer afford, he simply does not dare, to commit acts 
hich the other three-fourths of the human race can chal- 
enge him for, not because the acts are themselves crimi- 
al, but simply because the challengers and accusers of the 
acts are not white in pigment? 

Not to speak of the other Aryan peoples who are duiuidi 
f the Western world’s enemies because of political ideol- 
gies: Have we, the white Americans who can commit or 
ondone such acts, forgotten already how only fifteen years 
#0, what only the Japanese—a mere eighty million inhab- 
lants of an island already insolvent and bankrupt—did 
Ous? 


ANUARY, 


1956 


fellow men do we become open to the power of the community which the Chris- 


How then can we hope to survive the next Pearl Harbor, 
if there should be one, with not only all peoples who are 
not white, but all peoples with political ideologies different 
from ours arrayed against us—after we have taught them 
(as we are doing) that when we talk of freedom and liberty, 
we not only mean neither, we don’t even mean security and 
justice and even the preservation of life for people whose 
pigmentation is not the same as ours? 

And not just the black people in Boer South Africa, but 
the black people in America too. 

Because if we Americans are to survive, it will have to be 
because we choose and elect and defend to be first of all 
Americans to present to the world one homogeneous and 
unbroken front, whether of white Americans or black ones 
or purple or blue or green. 

Perhaps we will find out now whether we are to survive 
or not. Perhaps the purpose of this sorry and tragic error 
committed in my native Mississippi is to prove to us whether 
or not we deserve to survive. 


—From NEW SOUTH, by WILLIAM FAULKNER 
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Here is a frank and deeply searching account of how a strongly held resistance 
to Negro-white equality began to change. It is the personal experience of a 
student who came to the National Student Assembly in December 1954. 


Orne doesn't find the answer to the Assembly question. 
“Where Are You?” with one peep at reality. Nor does he 
overcome his prejudices with one shot in the arm. But | 
am beginning to “feel” the spirit of the Assembly. Not 
yet... not all the way ... through a glass darkly. But 
even St. Paul experienced this. 

Being the only delegate from my school, I was reluctant 
to attend the Assembly but a talk with Regional Secretary. 
Al Payne. inspired me to make the journey to Lawrence. 
Kansas. 

When I arrived on the campus at Lawrence on Sundav. 
I didn’t stay long. I went to the nearby town and sought 
out an all-white hotel. I didn’t like what I had seen on 
the campus—Negroes and white students living in the 
same dormitory! But before I left the campus, a compul- 
sion drove me to arrange all the bags so that those from 
Negro colleges were on one side and those from the white 
colleges were on the other. That was the only compro- 
mise | would make but even that took me a long way. 

Then I went back. I rearranged the bags as best | could 
the way they were before | had separated them. | dont 
know why I| put them back in their old order. | 

I returned to the Assembly on Monday with a great 
deal of hostility and bitterness. I had tried to arrange for 
accommodations I thought more desirable. I was sure that 
others were going to try to tell me that parts of my cul- 
ture were unChristian. | didn’t believe it was and I was 
prepared to defend it. 

Strangely enough the fight didn’t begin. No one attacked 
me and no one seemed to think I had horns and scales. | 
became active in the work groups and section meetings 
and began to see religion and the Bible in a slightly dif- 
ferent light. A fundamentalist (yea, sure) doesn't take 
to new light readily. Some things that were questioned 
seemed to me unquestionable and I resented it . . . virgin 
birth ... heaven... hell . . . salvation . . . experience 

. conviction . . . don’t tell me, I know! 

The devotions led by Maxine Thornton were the first 
thing that impressed me favorably. The worship center 


was an abstract painted-glass window affair consisting of; 
cross. a wheel, two modern buildings, a door and thr 
stars in the background. The devotionals consisten| 
dwelled on “all united in Christ.” | | 

One conference was held for a discussion on rae 
discrimination. It is needless to say that this becang 
rather heated. I didn’t like it. | should point out that } 
now. for some unknown reason. I found myself searchin 
for the Christian point of view on a number of thing 
The Y Secretary from my school had assured me that! 
would reach this point. But I assumed that since I alread 
was a Christian | no longer had to struggle to know th 
meaning of Christianity in my life. 

He had also told me that the battle for which I wa 
arming myself had been fought by the National Studer 
Y years ago but I guess I’m one who saved his confederai 
money. Upon his advice I got to know Sam Slie, a Negn 
and a Regional Y Secretary of the South. | was reluctas 
to confer with him for fear that he would only add to tk 
snowball of resentment that had been. building up sine 
my arrival. I told him in effect that I did not like hi 
and that I did not like him because he was a Negro. hh 
taught me a lot. Things that [| had not learned in) 
years. 

I began scheduling conferences with other Assemb) 
leaders in an effort to find myself in terms of the Assen 
bly theme. Among these were Dr. J. M. Montgomery, Did 
Wertz, Paul Schrading, Dr. Ed Espy and others. I que 
tioned them all about issuing a statement in an attempt! 
get the Assembly to understand the “Southern view.” Hov 
ever, | found that most of the Southern delegates did ™ 
share my feelings. I decided to submit one anyway. It dids 
get far. 

Whereas I had formerly fought for the Southern viet 
which I discovered didn’t exist at the Assembly, I m 


. found myself saying that it isn't “true what they # 


about Dixie.” They were unaware of the local Southes 
organizations on the front lines battling for integrating 
races. But my bitterness was far from resolved. 
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On Sunday morning, January 2. 1955, one of the most 
significant things in my life occurred. It was the hour that 
has been called “the most segregated hour in the United 
States.” This was not a section meeting or work group. 
not a seminar on racial discrimination or a platform on 
brotherhood. Yet it was the first thing that moved me to- 
ward self-realization. It was a communion service. There 
the two ministers, two men with different skin colors, drank 
from.the same cup. Then the rest of the communion iook 
place. | 

In recalling now what happened as communion took 
place at the climax of the Assembly, I remember most 
vividly the impression made in my mind in attending a 
service of worship for the first time on a racially integrated 
basis.. The sermon was delivered by Harold Ingalls. the 
Illinois YMCA Director. and it stirred our hearts. For in 
it, and the communion service itself. was the final step on 
this ladder to a better understanding of the Christian 
faith. 

The part of the Communion uppermost in my mind was 
when Harold Ingalls and Maynard Catchings (Secretary 
for Interracial and Intercultural Relations. Student 
YMCA) broke bread together and drank from the same 
cup! As I saw this I seemed to realize at that moment that 
in the eyes of God all men are equal and should be in every 
phase of life. This feeling grew even stronger as the As- 
sembly took Communion together. 

I was very thankful that I was able to go up and shake 


hands with Maynard Catchings and tell him just what the — 


conference had done for me—of how it had taken time 
for me to develop an open mind and how now I began to 
know “where I was!” -He listened attentively to what I 
had to say in spite of the many other delegates who had 
gathered around seeking to talk to him. You see. earlier 
Maynard and I had met and had held contrary opinions’ 
upon the pressing problems of the South. 

What did I learn from the NSA? I learned that anyone 
who calls this the silent generation is wrong. I learned 
that the ability of students to speak their- mind is amazing. 


JANUARY, 1956 
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I learned that people are different, that they have many 
backgrounds and many points of view but that there is 
still unity. | 

I learned that all men are indeed equal and that the 
Christian gospel does not tolerate the very idea of a dom- 
inant or privileged race. At one time in the program | 
was willing to agree to equal opportunities but insisted 
that this should be provided separately. Now [| know that 
it “cannot be separate and equal.” Inevitably one side 
will have it better than the other. 

One of my most meaningful experiences was to know 
and talk to the YMCA president from a Negro college. We 
agreed that there are undesirables in all groups and races 
but that the entire group should not be made to suffer. We 
agreed on many other things. 

[ learned that the way to proper race relations is not 
to plan something just to get different groups together. If 
they get together just for the sake of getting together, 
they are still Negro, white, Oriental. But when they come 
together for a common purpose to pray. to learn, to work, 
to take communion, they find themselves. They find that 
they are all persons—children of God. 

In conclusion, I feel it only fair to supplement these 
wonderful experiences with the deep-rooted views of loved 
ones here in my own state. | must say that in these trying 
times of revolution and reconciliation the person seeking 
the right attitude is confronted with many dogmas and 
opinions which he must weigh carefully. When one is in 
the midst of such a “boiling stew” he has a tendency to 
search himself and wonder, once more, just what is right! 
This can be understood only by the people who are in 


this position, a position which is most embarrassing and 


awkward as you are forced to take some stand. A con- 
science may dictate one way and outside influences the 
other. It is hard to hear God’s voice in such a turmoil of 
earthly influences. Therefore, the Southerner should be 
quietly open-minded until such a time comes when his 
feelings may be expressed truly and motivated by what 
he knows in prayer and faith to be right. 
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The following dramatization is primarily intended for use by campus 
Christian Associations to introduce World University Service to its 
members. It briefly describes the historical responsibility of the sty. 
dent Christian movement in WUS, and attempts to convey the con. 
tinuing responsibility of the Christian student for the work of WUS. 
At the same time, the voices who speak represent the wide sponsor. 
ship of WUS. 

The outline and content are flexible and can be used in many dif. 
ferent ways. It is suggested that international students be used to speak 


for each nation described if that is possible. When this idea was firs 
used at a Geneva Region summer conference, successive tableaus pre. 


sented each of the specific situations described. 


world university service 


(The narrator stands to the side. Around a table, or in a 
semi-circle facing the audience, sits the group representing 
various sponsoring agencies of WUS. A member of the CA, 
in this case+the Social Service Chairman, comes in from 
one side as the narrator speaks; they stand together.) 


NARRATOR: (speaking to audience) I am a CA advisor. The 
other day the social service chairman came to me with 
some questions about World University Service. He had 
just received a note from the Campus Chest Chairman 
inviting him to a meeting to discuss the support of WUS. 
Enclosed with the note was a small flyer which he had 
only begun to read. He had gotten no further than the 
words: “raised almost entirely among students,” and the 
words: “goal for 1956: $1,200,000.” He was floored that 
he should be asked to take responsibility for an organiza- 
tion he knows little about and which wants such an 
amount from students like himself. 

SOCIAL SERVICE CHAIRMAN: Do we raise all that money in 
the universities and colleges of this country? 

NARRATOR: No. That represents the international budget. 
raised in more than 45 countries for mutual assistance 
among universities and colleges all over the world. 

SOCIAL SERVICE CHAIRMAN: Who sponsors it? Why should 
I be invited to a campus chest meeting about WUS? 

NARRATOR: Our Christian Association represents one part 
of the sponsorship of World University Service by the 
church groups and the YMCA and YWCA through the 
United Student Christian Council. In America, the Hillel 
Foundation, the Newman Club Federation, and the Na- 
tional Student Association are sponsors. Internationally, 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, the World 
Union of Jewish Students and Pax Romana are the 
sponsors. In many countries, unions of students actively 
sponsor WUS. When you get to your meeting, you will 
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Rajendra Prasad, President of India, lays the foundation 
stone of the World University Service Student Health 
Center at the University of Delhi 


find local counterparts of all the American sponsoring 


groups. 
SOCIAL SERVICE CHAIRMAN: How did the Ys become spon 


sors? 


NARRATOR: The Ys have a deep stake in WUS, both histor 


ically and as part of their Christian witness. After World 
War I. when the universities were devastated. and the 
health and future of students all over Europe were threat. 
ened, the World’s Student Christian Federation inspired 
the formation of the Student Friendship Fund to pick up 
the pieces and give new hope. Their slogan was: “If they 
knew they would care: and know they shall.” The Ys mn 
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Stanford co-eds lined up more than 40,000 coins as students 
in U.S. and in 38 other countries raised funds to aid students 
in need through World University Service. 


this country worked to inform the American campuses 
of the need of fellow students in Europe, and the re- 


sponse was astounding. All over the country, students 


sent direct relief of food, clothing, books, and money. 
They discovered that knowing did make them care, and 
since that time, students have_ realized that even when 
direct relief is not so pressing, it is important to know 


the aspirations as well as the material needs of other 
members of the world university community. The de- 


scendants of the Student Friendship Fund, serving the 
relief needs of students during and after World War II, 
emerged in 1950 as World University Service which be- 
lieves that mutual understanding is a permanent neces- 
sity for those who study all over the world, and that serv- 
ice is a matter of sharing and of helping others to help 
themselves. 

The Y’s stake as Christians is not just the response of 
love to all men and the impulse to give where there is 
need, but the impulse to encounter and know all of God’s 
children where they are. At present, the world is in great 
turmoil. People who have never dared to claim human 
dignity and self-determination are now rising up to 
claim it. The Christian not only wishes to aid the best 
motives in this social revolution, but yearns to say “yes” 
to the claim by identifying with the aspirations and 
deepest human insights of a world in motion. 

One way this can happen is when we hear and tell 
among ourselves the stories about all the others who 
share aspirations like our own. Through WUS, which is 
at work in the universities, we may begin to share. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE CHAIRMAN: This helps me to see that it is 
possible to share with others who have seemed remote 
before, but if WUS is not just another charity organiza- 
tion sending relief, what does it do? f 

NARRATOR: Let’s listen to what others have to say about it. 
What’s behind the words mutual aid and mutual under- 
standing ? 


(Social Service Chairman moves over and sits with the 
group which is gathered in a semi-circle talking together: 
they address themselves to him.) 


CAMPUS CHEST CHAIRMAN: There is material support for 
students and professors who are in immediate need, and 
self-help projects to meet long-term needs. 

NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION REPRESENTATIVE: Interna- 
tional student centers are springing up all over Asia 
where no coherent student life was known before, bring- 
ing together students from various countries and. from 
different parts of the same country for sharing on com- 
mon concerns. 

HILLEL PRESIDENT: There is mutual sharing of knowledge 
and experience, such as the conference on Student 
Health Problems in Southeast Asia, attended by medi- 
cal faculty and students and university administrators 
from Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Aus- 
tralia, and the Philippines. 

CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT: There is the opportu- 
nity for people to come together in personal encounter, 
such as an international seminar of students and teach- 
ing staff from 40 countries, to establish a basis for inter- 
national understanding from which can grow a vital 
spirit of world-wide university community. 

SOCIAL SERVICE CHAIRMAN: I would like to hear some of the 
stories about people in the world university community. 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT: WUS is the 
story of a medical student named Botha.’ He had been 
attending Witwatersrand University in the Union of 
South Africa for just a year when suddenly the Malan 
government withdrew the government scholarship aid 
to all Bantu students. Botha’s father was barely able to 
raise enough to support his family, and needless to say 
was not able to help Botha. Now with this lack of gov- 
ernment aid, Botha was quite concerned. His first plan 
was to get a job of some sort. But where could a Bantu 
get a job in a place where there weren't even enough jobs 
for the white people? His logical conclusion was that no 
one would really care if he should leave his studies and. 
return to his family village. On the other hand, his 
parents were proud of their son who was preparing to 
be a doctor and return home to serve the people not just 
as a farmer but as a physician. | 

There were others in parts of the world who were just 
as concerned about the conflict and heartbreak that 


continued on next page 


1 At this point, the attention of the audience could be directed to 
a tableau dramatizing the story which is told. As the remaining 
stories are told, the tableau scenes will shift. 
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WUS continued 


Botha faced. The World University Service Executive 
Committee was meeting in Grenoble, France that year. 
and they voted to give immediate, direct scholarship aid 
to students caught by the government order, and more 
than that to contribute to the South African Medical 
Scholarship Trust Fund, which will give continued schol- 
arship aid to Botha and others like him. 

To make a long story short, Botha went back to the 
university the following year with the support of students 
in many countries. Now continuing his studies, he is 
confident and hopeful not only because he will be able 
to complete his degree. but also because he knows for the 
first time in his life that other students care about what 
happens to him. 

HILLEL PRESIDENT: WUS is Eva Leiboldt of Kiel. Ger- 
many. She is a member of the WUS committee at the 
Christian Albrecht University. What has happened at her 
university is an amazing thing. In the past students in 


Kiel were receiving WUS aid. But then last year, at a 


German WUS conference, the problems of students in_ 


Southeast Asia were discussed. Students from Kiel and 
other universities in Germany decided to raise money 
for the university needs in Southeast Asia. 

Their drive had as its slogan “Studenten helfen Stu- 
denten.” They used the same kind of fund-raising tech- 
niques that you know so well on your own campuses. 
The important thing here is to remember that students 
who once received aid are now active in giving it. 
NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION REPRESENTATIVE: WUS is 
Chiyomatsu Miura of Japan, a senior student at Waseda 
University, Tokyo, who was lucky enough to be one of 
the first students to enter the new TB sanatorium. He 
was lucky because one student in 25 has TB and 3.000 
to 5.000 should be in hospitals. The WUS ward at In- 
adanoborito is the first T.B. sanatorium for students. In 
Japan, there are only 113,000 beds for 2 million cases. 

Chiyomatsu Miura remembers the story of the stu- 
dents in the United States who sold their blood in order 


that the money could go to WUS in Japan to help fight 


T.B. among students. The Japanese Committee put the 
story in the papers. In a chain reaction, the head of the 
Inadanoborito Sanatorium gave some land for a stu- 
dent sanatorium, some business firms gave money, a 
World Council of Churches work camp with students 
from the Philippines, U.S. and other countries joined 
Japanese students in leveling the ground. Students all 
over Japan raised money in campus chests (all the 
money went through WUS channels) in concerts, through 
sponsoring baseball games, and by asking support from 
business. Because Prince Chichibu, the Emperor’s 
brother had died of TB, Princess Chichibu gave money 
toward the building of the WUS Student Sanatorium. 
The Mainichi, the leading newspaper, the NHK, Japan- 
ese Broadcasting Company, and the Asia Foundation 


sponsored the Symphony of the Air Concerts (NB¢ 
Symphony Orchestra) in Japan. They knew students 
couldn't afford the seats costing 1,000-1,800. yen ($3— 


$5) so two special student concerts were arranged and 


WUS was chosen to receive the proceeds from the two | 


concerts because its work and reputation were so oyt. 
standing. Some 5,900 students came from half of Japan 
waiting all night in long lines in the streets to get 
tickets for seats that cost them a little less than a dollar 
1,469,500 yen or $4,000 was given WUS for the — 
TB Sanatorium. 

On July 15 at the official opening of the wus TB 
Sanatorium at Inadanoborito, Princess Chichibu came 
representing the Imperial Family (a fact of great sig. 
nificance in Japan). She spoke briefly, saying in part, “] 
would like to express my sincere congratulations for the 
precious effort of the World University Service to com. 
plete the Student Sanatorium and also express my pleas. 
ure to be able to attend the opening ceremony . . . also 
I feel it very meaningful to learn that this project has 
been carried out from the international point of view 


and has been promoted by warm friendship of many | 


friends in every country in the world.” 

Chiyomatsu Miura thought of all this in August when 
members of the Canadian-Japanese International Seni- 
nar coming from Canada, U.S.A., Hongkong, The Phil. 
ippines, Indonesia, Malaya, Ceylon, Pakistan, Australia, 
presented a 3-speed, 8-tube, record player to the Sana. 
torilum as an expression of their appreciation for the 
Japanese hospitality. The Malaya WUS Committee also 
presented a gift of 20,000 yen through their delegate, 
Dr. Sandoshan. Chiyomatsu Miura could say nothing ex- 
cept “thank you, thank you.” 


NEWMAN CLUB PRESIDENT: WUS is Rajahaba of Indonesia, 


In the last few years if you have visited Indonesia you 
might have heard something like this: ““The Westerners 

. they’re all the same. The Dutch ruled us for centuries 
and exploited our people and our land. Now the Ameri. 
cans have taken over.” Such statements were common 
and even Rajahaba may have felt like this at times. It is 
dificult for the effects of 300 years of Western rule io 
wear off. 

But WUS made a difference in the attitudes of Raja- 
haba and other Indonesian students. Only a few short 
years ago. the Indonesian’s, seizing their independence, 
found themselves without the necessary educated people 
to run the government. In a land of 74,000,000 people, 
the sixth largest nation in the world, the student popula. 
tion numbered only five hundred. Rajahaba and 90% 
of his fellows found the scholarships of the country lim 
ited and their own resources far from sufficient to sup: 


port them through school. And even for those who could ! 
- get to school many were sick; others could find no text 


books. They hesitated to turn to the West because the 
West had always meant exploitation. 


continued on page |! 
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On February 19, students and faculty 

members of campus Christian fellowships 
around the world will observe the 

Universal Day of Prayer for Students. 

This article tells of its great significance 

in the world struggle of which we all are a part. 


Mis: Leila Giles. a former staff member of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, in describing the Federation 
in a meeting this past summer, said that representatives 


from the various countries and student Christian move- 


ments could better describe the nature of the Federation 
than she could. She said this because the Federation is only 
a reality as it is understood in terms of the way students 
around the world recognize their concern for a Christian 
life in the university scene. As students in India, West Af- 
rica, Germany, Japan, the United States and about fifty 


other countries recognize that their task as Christians in 


the university is the same concern, then the life of the Fed- 
eration becomes a reality. In other words, it is only as we 
realize that our concerns for our life as Christians in the 
university are part of the concerns of other students in 
other countries that we can realize the dynamics of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 

The Christian’s faithfulness in situations of conflict; the 
nature of Christian witness in the university situation: the 
resources and meaning of worship in an ecumenical con- 
text: the attempt to discover, as Christians, the character 
and function of higher learning; the understanding of the 
missionary task of the Church in terms of the contempo- 
rary world scene; the study of the Bible in the language of 
students—these are only some of the concerns which move 
through the life of the Federation. A careful reflection upon 
any or all of them suggests that the Federation is not some- 


This article about the Federation was written 
by J. Edward Dirks, Yale University Divinity 
School faculty member and Secretary of the 
University Commission of the WSCF and by 

Paul Schrading, former chairman of the 

National Student YMCA and member of the 

WSCF Executive Committee. 
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Federation personalities, summer 1955, foreground from 
left, Philip Lee-Woolf, British SCM; Philippe Maury, 


Federation executive: M. M. Thomas. India 


thing distant and remote—a headquarters, a staff, an or- 
ganization. It is rather the place in which there are gath- 
ered up. or the place from which the inspiration is derived 
to further explore, the deepest and most challenging con- 
cerns of Christian students and teachers in contemporary 
universities throughout the world. To be sure, it has an ad- 
dress, a staff, a constitution it holds conferences and con- 
sultations; it engages with other university organizations 
in a number of important relief and educational ventures. 
But, its primary life is not disclosed by referring to it as an 
it—as something removed! The Federation is rather an “‘I- 
Thou,” a “we,” a movement, or, best put, the whole Chris- 
tian community in the university world. 


“Seed-bed” of ecumenical movement 


There are many who have referred to the WSCF as 
the “seed-bed” of the Ecumenical Movement. It has been 
closely related to the Church, and has given birth to a con- 
cern with ecumenical problems; among its leaders have 
been those who have carried forward some of the wider 
aspects of ecumenism in our time, and it has explored and 
considered the role of the churches, and their witnessing 
tasks in the contemporary world. 

The Federation has not been interested in religious ques- 
tions, issues, and problems alone—in fact, the tension be- 
tween the “Christian message” and the “living situation” 
of the modern world has been more directly its focus of 
concern. The nurture of the Christian faith in the actual 
given world—where God has called us; the witness to the 
Christian faith in the concrete historical situation—in which 
God has placed us; these are the Federation’s concern. 
It’s objectives are to present in relevant terms the message 
of God’s reconciliation in Jesus Christ, and to call students 
and teachers into responsible participation both in Chris- 
tian community and in the tasks of their common life with 


others in the world. continued on next page 
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world com m u n ity continued 


Special problems in a revolutionary world 

As one might well imagine from a glimpse at a news- 
paper, responsible participation of Christians in today’s 
world and the witness to the Christian faith in any modern 
university is not easy. There are those universities in East- 
ern Germany, for instance, where students are suspected of 
anti-government activities if they engage in the type of 
student Christian activity that we feel is so vital. In fact, 
we have heard reports that these students are taking daring 
risks in order that they might come together for worship, 
Bible study and discussion groups. The students in South 
America, likewise, find themselves pressured by the church 
officials of the Roman Catholic Church. 

We also find students that are hard-pressed because they 
do not have the facilities for functioning adequately as a 
student Christian movement. In West Africa, for instance, 
there is only one staff person working among the students 
of Nigeria, the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone. Here the stu- 
dents have little opportunity to engage in intercollegiate 
Christian activity because of the limited facilities and re- 
sources. It is for such work as this that we are asked to pool 
our resources within the Federation so that the message of 
reconciliation in a world of revolution might be profound- 
ly expressed. 

The message of reconciliation which is the heart of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ is at the very center of much of the 
Federation’s life and program. The quest among men for 
their reconciliation is seen against the larger background 
of God’s work in Christ, “reconciling the world to himself.” 
This is, at the same time, the only true basis of man’s rec- 
onciliation with his fellow-men and a constant judgment 


upon all reconciliation which does not stem from God’s re. 
demptive acts. All of this is expressed in the central tasks 
of evangelism, especially in terms of the academic situa. 
tion and its special problems; it is expressed concretely jn 
the way the student Christian movements seek to discover 
the meaning and reality of Christian community—in the 
whole of the university’s life (often devoid of even the basis 
of community) throughout and across the churches ( often 
struggling with the problem of their true unity in Christ 
and their disunity in the world), and throughout the world 
where lines of demarcation divide peoples, nations and 
cultures from one another. Thus, reconciliation has a mean. 
ing with many dimensions, and for the Federation it has its 
particular point of reference in the Christian’s task in the 
university situation. 

One of the ways in which the theme of reconciliation 
express the life of the Federation will take place next sum. 
mer in the General Committee meeting in Germany. This 
meeting has as its theme “Jesus Christ, The Reconciler.” It 
will bring together representatives from the various stu- 
dent Christian movements around the world; representa- 
tives that are largely responsible for the life of the student 
Christian movement in their own countries. The theme will 
focus attention upon the meaning of this reconciliation we 
have in Christ and will enable each of the student Christian 
movements to better witness to this expression of God’s love 
in Christ as they face the particular problems of witnessing 
in their own lands. As one might well imagine, not only 
will the General Committee concern enrich the life of each 
student Christian movement, but it will also provide op- 
portunities for each of the representatives to be enriched 
and humbled by the concerns of other students. The various 
student movements in the United States will have twenty 


EXPERIENCE IN INDIA 

e Come with me to Nasrapur India to the Spiritual Life 
Center, located on a hilltop high above the town of Poona 
to the chapel on the highest point of ground. 

Built of native stone, whitewashed, its waist-high walls 
support roughhewn logs which in turn support the roof. 
The east wall is solid and behind the altar table hangs a red 
dorsal curtain and a crude cross. The altar is covered with 
a beautiful white Indian sari flecked with gold. The pews 
are wooden benches, the center aisle is covered with rush 
matting. 

Soon the chapel begins to fill with “devout men and 
women out of almost every nation under heaven.” Indian 
young men in their dhoties—young women in their saris, 
Filipino girls in their starched peak shouldered blouses, 
a Nigerian young man in a striped gown of man colors— 
Japanese, Finnish, Lebanese, Swedish, Danish folk in their 
native costumes, all enter and kneel beside those in western 


attire. 


10 


Some occupy the pews, others barefoot as their custom 
dictates, squat on mats in the center aisle. 

Suddenly the foot-powered organ breaks into the glorious 
strains of a favorite hymn “Thine is the Glory.” All spring 
to their feet joining in this hymn of praise, each in his own 
tongue or one most familiar to him, for each hymn in their 
books is printed in three or four different languages. 

During the singing of the hymn, two clergymen take their 
places at the altar. Then those familiar words ring out 
across the Indian hills: “Almighty God, unto whom all 
hearts are open, all desires known .. .” and all are caught 
up in this prayer for purity. For, although the prayers are 
offered by the celebrant in English, once again the service 
is followed in a familiar language printed in the book of 
services. The Creed is affirmed by each in his own tongue 
and if you are quiet during the saying of the Lord’s Prayer 
you hear it on one side in French, on another in the Tamil 


dialect of India, and all around you in a dozen different 


tongues. 
A bable of sound? No! One mighty chorus proclaim- 
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representatives at this meeting. It is only as we fully recog- 
nize that the gift of God’s love in Christ is given to -all 
men in all stations of life that we can understand the im- 


portance and pray for the delegates of this Federation 


meeting 


Universal Day of Prayer 

Another of the ways in which the theme of reconcilia- 
tion becomes a reality within the Federation is the Uni- 
_yersal Day of Prayer for students. It will next be observed 
on Sunday, February 19, 1956. The note of reconciliation 
is sounded at the very outset of the “Call to Prayer” for 
1956. It begins with the message that the “Federation calls 
all members of the Body of Christ to pray for students. 
We ask not only students to pray for each other and for 


their fellow students; nor do we ask the churches to pray | 


only for Christian students. We desire the whole Church 
to pray for all students.” 

True intercession for students and others in the univer- 
sity community will lift before God our concern that Chris- 
tians in the university may be renewed in their vision of the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ in all the communities of man; it 
will ask God that he may grant them obedience in all their 
situations, and especially as they make their witness by liv- 
ing the life of a Christian community at the heart of the 
university. True intercession will also lift before God our 
concern that members of the university may hear the Gos- 
pel in contemporary language, that their difficulties may 
not be stumbling blocks in the way of their acceptance of 
it, and that they may, in all their studies and their tasks, be 
led to understand that the “fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom.” 

Intercession is based, finally, upon our faith in God’s 


faithfulness; it has its truest and deepest roots in the con- 
fidence which God has given to men in faith—the faith in 
His Word: that He acts in Christ to “reconcile the world 
unto Himself.” 


AVAILABLE 


FROM USCC 


e Copies of the printed ORDER OF 
WORSHIP and the CALL TO 
PRAYER for the observance of the 
Universal Day of Prayer for stu- 
dents. 6c each; 50 copies for $2.50; 
100 for $4.00; 500 for $15.00. 


e A recording of messages from vari- 
ous Federation leaders: Philippe 
Maury, Kyan Than, Leila Giles, 
Valdo Galland, Philip Lee-Woolf. 
The cost is $1.50, postage prepaid. 


ADDRESS 
UNITED STUDENT CHRISTIAN COUNCIL, 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


ing the wonderful works of God, glorifying, thanking, pe- 


titioning, interceding. In that moment, God’s Holy Spirit 
bridged the barriers of nationality and denominationalism 
and we were all one in Christ, confessing the sin of our sep- 
arateness, affirming our faith in His One Holy Catholic 
Church, seeking the gift of His Holy Spirit—‘That all may 
be one’ —kneeling before His altar, extending our hands. 
black, brown, white, yellow to receive His broken body 
that we might be whole. 

Then as one we went out from this service to the work for 
which we had been gathered in India—planning the strat- 
egy and financing for our mission of proclaiming the 
mighty acts of God to and within college and university 
campuses throughout the world. 


NEW YORK SCM AND THE WSCF 

¢ The students in the New York State Regional Assembly 
were concerned to be more responsible members of the 
WSCF and therefore have pledged $600 this year for the 
support of a staff secretary for the Indonesian SCM 
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(GMKI). The actual project is a means of helping Chris- 
tian Associations understand themselves as part of a world- 
wide community of Christian students and to become more 


_ aware of the mutual responsibilities involved. 


To accomplish this purpose, student teams from six geo- 
graphical centers are visiting the campuses nearest their 
colleges and presenting a program which includes the revo- 
lutionary situation in Asia today as the background for 
understanding the challenge and problems of the Indone- 
sian SCM. The project is to be culminated in February 
around the time of the WSCF Universal Day of Prayer, 
thereby giving more meaning to our prayers and petitions 
for other student groups throughout the world. 

The team members are contributing their own time and 
expenses to the project and are being well received by the 
CA’s. As we continue this Federation emphasis we are aware 
that this project itself is the reality of the Federation at 
work in New York State, and we have been encouraged in 
our efforts by the letters and contacts from members of 


the Indonesian SCM.—By FRANK AMOS 
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SONG OF THE VOWELS BY JACQUES LIPSCHITZ 


O ne day at Woman’s College in Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, the members of the YWCA decided to hold a daily 
morning worship service for all students who wished to 
come. They found a room that was not being used in one 
of the buildings. They assembled the sacred recordings 
that were available on campus. And they began fashion- 
ing morning services with scriptures and prayers and 
brief spoken meditations and pieces of sacred music. When 
I stopped by the campus last winter, [| was told that the 
service had been going on for two years. 

On many of our campuses there are student worship 
services of one kind or another. Sometimes they are like 
this one or the one at Berea College that meets every 
morning at 7 in a side room of the chapel building. Some- 
times they take other forms, such as meditation or prayer 


group meetings or the unpublicized, almost spontaneous — 


end-of-the afternoon meeting (which may still be contin- 
uing as it was some years ago) at Wellesley, where the 
quietness of the gathered students was broken at moments 
by meditational readings. 

Undoubtedly, others of these student groups use rec- 
ords, but the YWCA members at Woman’s College are 
the only ones I know about who have discovered the ex- 
tent to which recordings can contribute to worship. Today 
there is available quite a full sacred record library of 
works sung and played by the finest choruses and or- 
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HOBART MITCHELL is well-known on a number of cam, 
puses for his Sermon-in-Song program. He is the directy 
of a new service organization named CHANCEL which hq 


been formed: (1) to offer in one catalogue the fine sacre} 


records published by the many record companies and (3) 
to aid the many different types of religious groups to ug 
this recorded music properly in their worship. 

Every record that is offered in the CHANCEL catalogy 
has been carefully judged to make sure that it is not onl 
musically excellent but also spiritually expressive and fy. 
ting for use in religious services. oe 

In addition to supplying the records ordered from jt 
catalogue, part of the work of this organization ts to mak, 
up basic libraries of sacred records for music worksho 
and religious service use, suited to the needs and the my. 
ical interests and range of each particular group. CHA\. 
CEL also stands ready to advise concerning (and if “de. 
sired, to supply) good hi-fi playing equipment which will 
be suitable to the needs and particular uses of each 


group. To the best of its ability, CHANCEL is glad t 


work with any group that wishes to help in developing 
the ways and means of using sacred recorded music for 
worship. Address CHANCEL, 500 E. Lincoln Ave., Mt 
Vernon, N. Y. 


chestras and by the leading soloists, organists and instru 
mentalists throughout the world—music that could not 
possibly be performed by any small group anywhere but 
that is at hand and ready for our use in religious sery- 


ices. 


The special contribution of recorded music 


We go to a worship service to turn again to God and to 
renew our spiritual strength. The words we say and listen 
to are meant to focus our minds. Music is also a path to 
concentration. When it is without words, music can be 
a direct pathway for our spirits. As we learn to use it. 
it can quiet our spirits. Through its melody and harmony 
it can make them soar and be exalted, open and ready 
to receive God’s presence. Too often we forget what all 
these materials of worship are meant to do. We are prone 
to concentrate on the words of the worship service and 
our spirits do not soar. 

Because recorded music is to be heard and not seen, 
it can sometimes move us where live music does not. This 
is not to say that recorded music is better than live music 
for religious use. It is not better; it is different. Certainly 
there is nothing more stimulating and uplifting than a 
great hymn of praise or appeal sang out full voice by an 
assemblage gathered for a worship service. Live musi 
well played or sung has a vitality coming from the mu 
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sician that is spiritually exciting and can transport us 
partly through its very aliveness. On the other hand, re- 
corded music offers an aloneness, an inwardness, a medi- 
tative focus, such as comes from live music overheard in 
the distance or organ music played from a console that 
cannot be seen. Recorded music takes away the people 
and ofiers us a clear pathway upward. There is need for 
this also. It is a new material for our use, one that can 
even be used profitably side by side with live music in a 
service. It is a godsend where live music is not to be had. 


Many different forms of services 


Recorded sacred music allows us to increase the range 
and fluency of our service composition. Besides using it 
at appropriate moments in a regular worship service for 
prelude or solo or offertory, it can be mixed with words 
to compose many different forms of religious services. The 
simplest, of course, is to use it as the basis for a group 
meditation either as a wordless means of letting the mind 
become quiet and focused or through an extended work 
like Haydn’s Seven Last Words of Christ, wherein, though 
still without words, the meditation is directed by the in- 
tent of the music. 

Or a musical service can be prepared that focuses on 


some person, like Elijah or Job or St. Paul. The scrip- 
ture and prayer and responsive reading and any spoken 
meditations then concern the person and his relation to 
us, while the pieces of music are chosen to express his 
character or to develop meditative thought about him. In 
a service concerning Elijah, for example, an extensive 
portion of Mendelssohn’s oratorio or scattered numbers 
from it might be used along with other music. In con- 
trast,.a meditation period focused on Elijah would more 
likely use the whole oratorio. or perhaps the first part one 
time and the second part the next time without com- 
ment. | 

In a more usual form of service, pieces of music might 
be woven into a scriptural passage or narrative (carols 
from -Britten’s A Ceremony of Carols set effectively. into 
the reading of the Christmas scripture from Luke, for 
instance); or a spoken text and expressive music could 
be combined to form the sermon in a service; or a whole 
service could be fashioned to express some spiritual qual- 
ity, like charity or meekness or courage or joy or hu- 
mility, setting meditational passages and appropriate music 
side by side; or a whole service otherwise devoid of 
music, might lead up to the playing of a final, exalting 
piece of music. 3 

Still another form of service might make use of sacred 
dance with music alone or with music and words. Though 
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it was part of early religion, dance is only now experi- 
mentally being brought back into the worship realm. and 
for some people the use of it still seems very daring. 
even questionable. Yet all movement in life and in the 
world is the raw material of dance. Dance is meant to 
express and give point to such movement. Consequently, 
even the movements in a worship service itself can be 
considered as the raw material of a dance: they are spir- 
itual expression through movement. It can be done in 
silence, unaccompanied or it can have music undergird- 
ing it to heighten its expression. From the Old Testa- 
ment, there is now a recording which fits several stories 
from Genesis into descriptive and sometimes expressive 
passages of music. Though the music is not appropriate 
for a regular worship service, a dance expressing these 
Biblical scenes might be joined to it very effectively, for 
the reading is well done and is spaced out meditatively. 
through the music. 

Thus we have in recorded music a new material, an- 
other dimension which can be used in service composi- 
tion. While it would be utterly impossible for us to as- 
semble a chorus or soloists or orchestra in any one place 
and have them perform and re-perform a wide range of 
music, we can reach into a sacred record library, pick out 
all of this music, and make innumerable tests with it as 
we mold our particular service. 


A sacred music workshop 


To use music properly in worship, we need to know it 
well. It may not be too difficult to track down a selection 
that will fit not too badly in a worship service without 
too much previous listening, just as one can perhaps 
thumb through the New Testament and hit upon some- 
thing “that will do.” But that is an inadequate use of 
either the New Testament or of sacred music. 

In other words, what has been said leads inevitably 
to the formation of a sacred music workshop, where a 
wide-ranging sacred record library can be collected and 
those who are interested can become very familiar with 
the many different pieces and works of sacred music and 
can learn to put them together with other materials of 
the religious service in moving combinations. 

Perhaps the most exciting part of using music for wor- 
ship is the adventure of the search, the repeated listen- 
ing to the many pieces and works to gain complete fa- 
miliarity with the music and then to grow in awareness 
of where different pieces fit, where they can most ex- 
pressively be used, and with what other materials they | 
can be joined. Workshop listening will also sharpen one’s 
hearing and sensitivity to the musical performance on 
records. Records vary, and some aspects of performance 
increase in importance when the music is not live. Good 
choral and solo diction, for instance, is more important 
when the choir and soloists are heard but not seen. It is 
important, too, that a recording have a crispness and 
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music in worship 


clarity of performance, that the voices and the words 
never be lost under the orchestral accompaniment, and 
that solo voices be clear and smooth and expressive. For 
in a recording there is no distraction, no performing 
musicians to look at. Everything is heard. 

In a workshop, the members will also gain skill in 
handling the record playing equipment: placing the needle 
accurately and instantly at the beginning of the proper 
band on a record: keeping the record surface noise and 
distortion and static at a minimum; meshing the music 
into the service at the proper instant without any hesi- 
tation, with good tonal balance, and at the proper level 
or volume—to mention a few of the problems involved. 

Such a workshop can be carried on alone, but there is 
much to be gained from having times when all who are 
interested can listen together, discuss together, and work 
together on a common project. Certainly, all who are in- 
terested in fashioning services or in putting words and 
music side by side or in religious expression through 
dance will find the need for such a workshop and for 
hours of much re-listening until the music becomes a part 
of the listener and can be used and combined with words 
even as if it all came from his own spirit. 


Not a performance, but an offering 


One final point seems to me important with regard to 
this work of composing religious services. When we listen 
to music in a service, we can find in it a pathway to God; 
and. when we fashion a religious service, we can and 
should find in it another way of going to God. In other 
words, we should never be “preparing a service for pre- 
sentation somewhere.” We should always be expressing 
through the various materials of words or music our 
thoughts and feelings in relation to God. In fact, unless 
we do this, the services we fashion will not be expres- 
sions at all. They will be performances, earthbound and 
man tied. 

Let us be aware, too, that when we fashion a service 
to express our love for God, to give form and expression 
to our turning to Him, then the service itself becomes a 
gift to God, just as a person might place a flower on an 
altar as a gift. It is a reaching out of our spirit to Him, 
and it falls in with Brother Lawrence's saying in his 
Practice of the Presence of God that “we can do little 
things for God. I turn the cake that is frying in the pan 
for love of Him.” In our own room, we can play a piece 
of recorded music for God, give the playing of it to Him 
as a way of expressing our inclusion of Him in our life 
and thought. So also when we compose a worship service 
... all of it, not just the music . .. we can fashion it for 
Him and then it becomes an offering on the altar. 

Finally, when we work in this way sincerely, we not 
only have the joy of creation and the means of expressing 
our religious feelings and thoughts. We also gain another 
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way of growing spiritually. For even as periods of medj. 
tation and prayer and of spiritual reading provide the 
spirit with food for growth, so such spiritual work, when 
it is done as an offering to God, also carries forward our 
spiritual growth. 

Music is a dimension of worship which we can now use 
easily in recorded form. It can play an important part ip 
the service, quickening our sense of God’s presence and 
opening our spirits to Him. Often in the services of smal] 
groups, it has scarcely been used at all, while in the 
larger worship services we seem to have let it slip from 
being an expression to being a performance. Sacred ree. 
ords can be of help in changing this. Used in our solitary 
times of meditation and prayer and in the religious sery. 
ices we fashion, these records can help us to develop the 
use of music in worship and by their anonymity in per. 
formance can teach us to use our music as an instrument 
of worship and as an expression. 


RECORDINGS AVAILABLE FOR RENT FROM 
NATIONAL STUDENT YMCA OFFICE 


These records were selected by Hobart - 


Mitchell for the use of the New York 
Leadership Training School members 
this summer in their worship services, 
They may be rented by Associations or 
conference planning committees. 

Rental fee: $2.00 for set or $3.00 for 
both sets when ordered together; for a 
one week period p/us postage. 

Please make requests four weeks in 
advance of date delivery is desired. 

Write: Program Secretary, National 
Student YMCA, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7, New York. 

Note: These are all LP recordings. | 


Set | 

A PSALM OF pDAVID—Norman Dello 
Joio, Composer. 

GREAT SACRED 
Shaw Chorale. 

RELIGIOUS soONGS—Frederick Jagel 
with organ accompaniment. 

* SONATA NO. 6 IN D MINOR by Men- 
delssohn and A BACH RECITAL—E, 
Power Biggs, organist. 

EARLY ITALIAN (Vivaldi, Lul- 
ly, Palestrina, etc.)—Leopold Sto- 
kowski and his Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

MUSIC FOR  MEDITATION— William 

Primrose, viola. | 


NORMAN BELLO 1050 


CHORUSES—Robert 


Set Il 

sPIRITUALS—The De Paur Infantry 
Chorus. 

ORATORIO ARIAS—Marian Anderson 
with RCA Victor Chamber Orches- 
tra. 


_ Columbia Symphony Orchestra. 
ENGLISH MuUsIC (Westminster Suite) 
Power Biggs. 
* MUSIC OF BACH (Chaconne, Passacag- 
lia, Bourree, Siciliano) —Leopold 
Stokowski, Conductor. 
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IF cial elections take place in the fall. This is the year a 
president and a vice president, one-third of our U.S. Sena- 
tors, every member of the House of Representatives, most 
of our state governors and other state and local officials 
are elected. How does this affect you, you may ask, pleading 
“after all | am only a college student and busy with many 
other important matters.” Or “how does it affect our SCA?” 
someone queries. “Isn’t it a ‘religious organization and as 
such supposed to stay out of politics?” 

It has been well said that “The responsibilities which 
rest upon citizens, especially in a democracy, are equal 
in every respect to those which rest upon the head of the 
state. by whatever title he may be known. It is not the 
form of government under which a people lives which 
makes the nation great; it is rather the character of the 
people which determines the dignity and stature of the 
state,””! 

There is little question about the need for personal in- 
volvement in and responsibility for the political life of 
our nation, Student Christian Associations must help their 


1Roy L. Smith, New Light From Old Lamps, Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
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VERNON B. HATHAWAY is Senior Student Secre- 
tary for the North Central Area YMCA with headquar- 


ters in Minneapolis 


ELECTIONS 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


members and the whole campus become better informed 


about and more effective in expressing the Christian ethic 
in the whole field of politics. 

Many associations have had excellent experiences in 
this field. Here are a number of suggestions drawn from 


these experiences. 


Begin with your cabinet members 

In most cases the best place to start is with the cabinet. 
It should discuss the question of why the SCA must be con- 
cerned with the question of politics and government, of 
how interest in current issues can be aroused, of how the 
issues can be more clearly understood in light of the 
Christian understanding of social justice, of persons who 
should be brought to the campus. Bring in a resource 
person from the Political Science Department. a minister 
active in civic and political circles or someone actively 
engaged in politics. 

An excellent way to involve the membership is with 
an all membership meeting on a topic such as one of the 
following: “The Role of a Christian in Politics,” “What is 


continued on next page 
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elections  cominves 


a Politician?” “Can I Influence Government?” “Whose 
Government Is This?” or “Major Issues in the 1956 Elec- 
tions.” It is not difficult to locate an interesting and com- 
petent speaker on such a subject. Be sure to provide for 
ample opportunity for questions and discussion, It is im- 
portant to interpret in advance to any speaker what this 
program hopes to accomplish. Discuss with him how best 
to stimulate serious thinking about basic moral implica- 
tions of the topic. | 

One way to develop general interest in your member- 
ship or throughout the student body is to distribute a “Po- 
litical 1.Q.” questionnaire. This could be published in the 
school paper or distributed in some other way. See cur- 
rent issues of the “News of the Week in Review” section 
of the Sunday New York Times for ideas from their week- 
ly question box. 

Be alert to the possibilities of doing significant work 
through small groups. It is comparatively easy to discover 
good resource materials for study groups on “Party Plat- 
forms,” “Political Personalities,” “Campaign Issues,” or 
“How a Political Party Operates.” A good way to develop 
some programs is to arrange for a number of small groups 
to attend political rallies, local or state conventions and 
other regularly sponsored political meetings. Use the in- 
formation gathered at these meetings as the basis for 
further critical study and discussion. 

A visit by interested students to the City Hall, the State 
Capitol or Washington, D. C. is not difficult to arrange. 
Make appointments to interview some of the office holders. 
Talk with them about their duties. Ask them about their 
campaign experiences and some of the problems and op- 
portunities involved in having to face their electorate at 
regular intervals. Try to schedule the visit so that stu- 
dents can observe sessions of the City Council or the Leg- 
islature. In most cases they will discover that the officials 
are both appreciative of this interest and anxious to be 
of help. If a trip to the National Capitol is planned, in- 
vestigate the possibilities of doing it as a part of one of 


th intercollegian 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES— 
[] Single subscription: $2 for one year 
[] $3 for two years 


[] Group subscriptions of fifteen or 
more to one address, $1 each 


Send check or M. O. payable to The Intercollegian 


the intercollegian, 291 Broadway, NYC 7 


Preparing for a mock political convention, 
Washington University, St. Louis 


the NSCY Meet Your Government Seminars (for seminaf 
information, see the December 1955 issue of THE INTER 
COLLEGIAN) in the spring. 


Hold a mock convention 


Some of Associations have had very interesting and 
beneficial experiences in sponsoring mock political com 
ventions. In most cases these conventions are held in the 


spring of the year prior to the actual national conventions 


of the major political parties. The general objective ofa 
mock convention is to involve a large part of the entire 
student body in an experience that duplicates actual par 
ticipation in a political convention. The participants are 
required to become well informed on the issues and per 
sonalities involved in the particular party convention. They 
are confronted with all of the practical and ethical prob- 
lems involved in formulating a platform that will both 
express their convictions and concerns and _ still have 
“vote appeal.” The convention delegates must choose cam 
didates whom they feel will support their platform and 
also be capable of being elected. These experiences often 
clearly reveal real problems of “conscience and compro: 
mise” which political procedures inevitably involve. 
Realism is added to the mock convention by structuring 
it in the pattern of an actual convention. State delegation 
of the legally specified size are chosen several months in 
advance. Each delegation spends time in studying the state 
it is to “represent,” becoming well acquainted with it 
local issues, its concerns for the party platform and the 
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candidates it should most logically support. Committees 
are appointed to deal with all of the many important facets 
of a convention. Usually the convention must be held in 
the field house or the largest auditorium available at the 
college. The committee responsible for arranging the con- 
vention hall has a big job on its hands as it provides for 
proper and adequate seating space for the delegates and 
spectators. arranges for public address systems and does 
, colorful job of decorating. 

Both the Republican and Democratic party national and 
sate organizations are glad to cooperate in helping to 
provide prominent political personalities as key-note speak- 
ers. Men who are actually campaigning for nomination 
as president or vice-president or for Congress are glad to 
have the opportunity to speak to the kind of audience 
such a convention provides if time permits. 

Some schools hold campus-wide “straw vote” elections 
after the mock conventions. Often the local League of 
Women Voters is happy to aid in setting up the details of 
the actual election procedures. 

Every SCA should always be looking for some good 
service or work projects. Why not consider maintaining a 
large bulletin board at some conspicuous spot on the 


We win! Political victory as mock conven- 
tion results come in, University of Minnesota 


campus where representative political literature, party 
platforms and relevant newspaper items can be posted? Dis- 
plays containing additional information and literature are 
of value. There is always the need to urge eligible voters 
to register (and frequently help them to find out how to 
register) so that they will be able to vote. This is particu- 
larly true on college campuses where the individual may 
be registering for the first time and possibly will have to 


vote by an absentee ballot. 


The benefits of “election year” programs 
Out of such a year’s activities as suggested in this 
article. many valid “carry-over” programs may result. It 
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should cause many students to want to study and take 
action on the question of whether or not the legal voting 
age should be lowered to eighteen. Others will want to 
follow more closely than before the actions of the various 
legislative bodies. A new and more serious interest in 
local student government may be stimulated. Be alert to 
these and other possibilities. y 


If an Association decides that it i$ going to carry on a 


program under the general heading of “The Political Re- 
sponsibility of a Christian,” then it should be very care- 
ful than an objective and non-partisan approach is used. 
There is no excuse for an SCA either intentionally or un- 
intentionally supporting a particular party. At the same 
time it is important that individual members do become 
actively identified with the party of their choice. One of 
the major threats to any democracy is indifference or aloof- 
ness to active participation in politics. Democratic gov- 
ernment demands capable individuals willing to assume 
the responsibilities of a particular party rather than evad- 
ing making difhcult decisions and remaining aloof under 
the guise of “intellectualism.” 


RESOURCES 


* YOU, THE NATION AND THE WORLD, Ernest W. Lefever and Herman 
F. Reissig, 25°. 45 pp. Especially chapters two and four and bibliog- 
raphy. Order from National Student YMCA, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. 


* MOCK CONVENTION PROCEDURES as developed by Washington 
University Campus Y for their 1952 mock conventions. Order from 


the National Student YMCA, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


* TOWARD A MORE RESPONSIBLE TWO-PARTY SYSTEM, American Po- 
litical Science Association. New York. Rinehart, 1950. Also pub- 
lished as a supplement to AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW, 
September 1950. 


¢ POLITICS IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT. Joseph E. McLean. Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 1952, 25¢. A 
handbook on how to be effective in politics. 


* OUR PARTICIPATION AS CHRISTIANS IN POLITICS. Francis P. Miller, 
1953. 25¢. Council fer Social Action. 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, 
N. Y. An interpretation by a Christian layman with a wide ex- 
perience in politics. 


° REGISTER CHRISTIAN OPINION, 10¢. Methodist Board of World 
Peace, 740 Rush St., Chicago 1], I]. A current directory of U. S. 
Senators and Representatives, listing them by party and state. 


¢ Selected League of Women Voters publications (1026-17th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. All orders must be prepaid.) 


THE NATIONAL VOTER. Congressional highlights. 16 issues, $1 yr. 
BIG GOVERNMENT AND THE CITIZEN. 28 pp., LOS. 

WHAT’S THE U.S. TO YOU? A_ comic-book-style quiz, including 
nominating procedures. 20 pp., 5°. 
CHOOSING THE PRESIDENT OF THE U.S.A. 

parties, conventions. 44 pp., 25°. 

SIMPLIFIED PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. 12 pp., free. 
THE ROLE OF POLITICAL PARTIES, U.S.A. 32 pp., 25°. 


The electoral system, 


Many other leaflets are available. Write for a complete bibliog- 


raphy. 


For descriptions of official convention procedures and party issues: 


¢ Democratic National Committee, 1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W.., 


Washington 6, D. C. 


¢ Republican National Committee, 1625 I St., N.W., Washington 
6, HC. 


e Socialist Party U.S.A., 303 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Encounter 


COMES THE REVOLUTION! was a frequent facetious 
comment of students two decades ago when suffering under 
the heel of a tyrannical teacher or faced with a week-end in 
poverty. That was when the “revolution” was a far-off thing 
involving foreigners. Now in a more sober mood students 
at the 17th Quadrennial Conference of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement have been talking at Athens, Ohio, about 
revolution as a present fact of life in which they are some- 
how involved. 

For most American students, however, it still has a far- 
off sound. It is hard to see any startling signs of revolu- 
tionary struggle in the campus community during these 
most prosperous and prolific years in the life of higher ed- 
ucation in America, and it is not easy to work up a very 
immediate sense of vicarious involvement in the struggle 
elsewhere. 

There is, however, an uneasy awareness on the part of 
most Americans today that their life, hope and salvation 
are bound up with the life, hopes and salvation of every 
other man. For the Christian, this is felt as an inescapable 
involvement in the life of every man because of what God 
has done and is doing in Christ Jesus. Yet, what many 
Christians and most Americans see is often a general view 
that lacks a focus upon specific events and circumstances 
in terms of time, place, and people. 

This focus has been sharpened at Athens. For five days 
nearly 3000 students from many lands have lived together. 
called together by their common concern expressed in the 
Conference theme, “Revolution and Reconciliation.” For 
some the very word “revolution” carries overtones of a 
threat to a “favorable balance of trade” socially, economi- 
cally and politically established in their favor. To others it 
represents the hope of a better life with freedom, dignity 
and economic sufficiency. For most of those at Athens there 
is now the painful awareness of the moral and spiritual 
tensions rising out of the revolutionary struggle in which 
man employs human means for divine ends. The resolu- 
tion of the struggle through the reconciliation of man to 
God brings its own new, fuller demands and consequent 
tensions. 
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AFTER ATHENS 


Suggestions for post-quadrennial emphasig si 


- him with a lively sense of God’s activity in the world and 


Openness to God’s action in the life of the world 
What can be expected after Athens in the lives of thoy 
sands of students, and through them in the life of campy 
communities and the Church in the world? Two words hay 
been used frequently in discussion of this question by SVjy 
leaders—“‘expectancy” and “readiness.” Paul Minus, Cop 
ference co-chairman, comments: “Most of the thinking thy 
has been done about SVM in 1956 has been predicate 
upon some notions of what is to happen at Athens. Tha 
notion may be characterized as a ‘great sense of exper. 
ancy —expectancy that God will work an important wor 
through the conference experience. We, of course, canno 


know in any certain terms what God will make of this con 
ference. But if our faith is that He shall richly use this «. 
perience and that we as channels of His activity must bk 
prepared to fit into the way the Holy Spirit moves, then wef o- 
must begin now preparing for what our task will become’ 

How does the mood of expectancy and readiness chara. 
terize the task we now face? Expectancy is a primary par 
of faith. Our expectation is from God. We know that in 
each event he does act. We do not know just how he will 
It is our place, therefore, to wait upon God expectantly and 
openly that we may not be blinded to how God does act by 
a preconceived prediction of how he should act. Waitin 
expectantly is how the Christian is to act in relation ti 
God’s action, serving God in whatever ways are open to 


his own involvement in it. 


Being a part of the world 


A major problem for American students is to feel tha 
they are an organic part of the world that is in revolution 
and for Christian students to feel that they are called to bh 
a part of God’s reconciling activity wherever they are. The 
nature of every man’s involvement both in the revolutio 
and in what God is doing through it was specified mort ) 
clearly at Athens. Much of this is caught as students live to 
gether with others from countries that are more immedi 
ately affected by change and as they become increasingl 
concerned for each other in personal terms. 
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This can continue to happen on the local campus, when 
the student from overseas becomes an integral part of the 
Christian community. The overseas student’s occasional 
alk to a group about “My Country and My People.” how- 
ever valuable, is no substitute for a regular participation 
in the life of a group in worship, study, committee work, 
recreation. retreats and all the other expressions of the life 
of the Christian community. The presence in America of 
35,000 students from other countries gives the Christian 
student an opportunity to enter the World Christian Com- 
munity in a very real sense. The initiative in this relation- 
ship lies with the overseas student as well as the American. 


Action suggestions 

What are some of the possibilities for action after 
\thens? What has been begun in pre-conference study 
groups on local campuses and stimulated in the days at 
Athens may well lead to new relationships both on the 
campus and in the World Christian Community. Surely 
most college’ delegations to the conference will want to 
meet after Athens to ask honestly and prayerfully what 
meaning this conference experience has for the life of the 
local campus and the groups that are there. 

It has been recognized that any local campus develop- 
ments coming out of the Quadrennial Conference must 


[spring from the need and desire of the local campus Chris- 


tian groups and be responsibly related to them. Indeed, it 
is through them that any pattern of activity which might 
arise from the stimulus of the Conference would be ef- 


fective. 


Local developments should also be pointed toward par- 
ticipation in the USCC Conference at Christmas time in 
1956 on the theme “Our United Witness in the Univer- 
sity.” The Student Volunteer Movement is prepared to as- 
sist any such developments with the resources of litera- 
ture, staff and student Volunteers. 

It is possible that some kind of ecumenical mission fel- 
lowship might come to life on a campus, serving as a re- 
source to other groups in the area of the world mission of 
the Church. There is a place on some campuses for a kind 
of inter-confessional fellowship where an encounter could 
take place that would send students back into their various 
Christian groups with a deeper understanding and com- 
mitment to the mission and unity of the Church. All must 
be alert to discover what seeds of unity may have been 
sown that can be the beginnings of new growth toward 
oneness in Christ. 

Athens points all students to the continuing quest for 
ways of witnessing more fully to the revolutionary faith in 
Christ’s Lordship over all of history and his reconciling 
mission to all men. This continues to call for the individual. 
re-assessment of one’s life in the light of the world’s needs 
and one’s capacities. There are still the searching ques- 
tions about the nature of membership in the Body of Christ 
as individuals and groups in all parts of the world. There 
remains uppermost in the life of the Student Volunteer 
Movement the commitment to carry the Good News of God 
in Jesus Christ to every place where it has not been heard 
and to live the life of reconciliation in the midst of the rev- 
olutionary movements of our time. 


continued 


Then there came a chance to help themselves. With 
the help of a mimeograph machine from World Univer- 
sity Service, the students themselves began to print their 
own books for distribution. WUS sent medical appara- 
tus to help the sick regain their health. Rajahaba himself 
gave long hours each day to help run that mimeograph 
machine because he felt this stop-gap measure was the 
first step forward. They know that this is only the first 
step. The need is overwhelming. Eight years later in 
1953, the number of students has tripled—18.000 are 


\N 


now enrolled in colleges. More important than the books 
that have rolled off the machine as Rajahaba twisted the 
crank is the realization that other students in the world 
are concerned about his country. 

CAMPUS CHEST CHAIRMAN: WUS is the story of a chain re- 
action which began in Iowa. Money from lowa helped 
bring a Lithuanian student to the U. S. to study. This 
young refugee, appreciative of the help from his Ameri- 
can friends, sought a way to help someone himself. He 
finally discovered that $10. would support a student in 
Japan for a month. He took advantage of the recent visit 
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of the Japanese WUS secretary to that lowa campus to 
give money for a needy Japanese student. We have just 
received word from Japan that a student in Tokyo was 
supported during a serious illness by this ten dollar con- 
tribution. This chain reaction set off in Iowa found its 
way through Lithuania into Japan. 

SOCIAL SERVICE CHAIRMAN: That is what I needed to hear. 
A whole new picture has opened up for me what it means 
both to give and receive. Are there any ways in which 
Americans participate directly right in this country? 

SOCIAL SERVICE CHAIRMAN: From what these people say, I 
think no student generation has been so seriously con- 
fronted as has ours with the necessity for global aware- 
ness, international understanding, and the acceptance of 
mutual responsibility for our common destiny. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT: You are right! We dare 


not sit out history. In the program of World University 
Service we have the means at hand for significant action 
—action which is concrete, direct, immediate, and effec- 
tive—action which unites the universities of the world 
in the more adequate pursuit of a peaceful world. 


For further information, write to your regional World University Service 
office or to the national office, 20 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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O Christ, Thou King of all that is, 

Let Thy Spirit move us in ecumenical reform. 
Lord of our student world, 

Bend provincial pride to Thy control; 
Out of world events encounter us: 

Help us hear Thy Word of Judgment, 

And through Thy Living Word, O Lord, 
Call us to a great repentance. 

O Reconciler of men and God, 

Break, then, to us Thy Bread of Grace. 
Let Thy Gospel’s rediscovered relevance, 
Through fires of faith, refashion us. 

Send us into all the world together— 
Witnessing to Thine unconquerable Kingdom 
Of Justice, Mercy, Truth, and Love. 
Expectantly we praise Thee. 

Saviour of men! 

Lord of history! 

Hope of all the world! Amen!! 


Hymn: “Thine is the Glory” 
Scripture: John 15:1-11: Matthew 28:16-20 
Litany of Confession and Call to Obedience 


Q Lord of our world in revolution. who hast made of one 
blood all the nations of men, so that what concerns any 
must concern all. we confess the evil we have done and 
the good we have left undone. We confess our indifference 
to the revolutionary forces which are never idle in the 


world around us. 


Have mercy upon us and forgive us, O Lord 


Forgive us. we beseech thee. the poverty of our worship. 
the formality and selfishness of our prayers. our incon- 
stancy and unbelief, our neglect of fellowship and of the 
means of grace. our hesitating witness for Christ. our 


false pretenses and our wilful ignorance of thy ways. 
Have mercy upon us, and forgive us, O Lord 


Forgive us wherein we have wasted our time or misused 
our gifts. Forgive us wherein we have excused our own 
wrong-doing or evaded our responsibilities. Forgive us 
that we have been unwilling to overcome evil with good. 
that we have drawn back from the cross. 


Have mercy upon us, and forgive us, O Lord 


Forgive us that so little of Thy love has reached others 
through us. and that we have borne so lightly wrongs and 
sufferings that were not our own. Forgive us wherein we 
have cherished the things that divide us from others. and 
wherein we have made it hard for them to live with us: 
and wherein we have been thoughtless in our judgments. 
hasty in condemnation, grudging in forgiveness. 


Have mercy upon us and forgive us, O Lord’ 
Creator of the Universe and giver of the gift of seasons. we 
look to Thee for direction in this new year. Create in us 
clean hearts and renew the spirit of Thy merciful and un- 
selfish love within us. 

1 Adapted from Daily Calendar of Prayer, Hal Leiper, Pennsy!- 


vania State University. 
2 Adapted from Venite Adoremus I. 
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worship service 


Guide us and direct us. we beseech thee, dear Lord 


In our daily tasks on the campus, lead us into a deepe 
awareness of Thy presence in the classroom and in th 


laboratory. in the dormitory and in the club meeting, 
Guide us and direct us, we beseech thee, dear Lord 


Confront us. O Lord, with the real meaning of reconcilia 
tion as revealed through Christ, and introduce us to th 
newness of life which belongs to all who accept the recon 
ciling love of Christ. Challenge us with the Gospel me 
sage in every task we do, great or small. Change our live 
that as they are influenced by the revolutionary forces 6 
our day they may be directed into the positive paths o 
love and service. 


Guide us and direct us, we beseech thee, dear Lord 


O Reconciler of men and God, Thou who has laid down 
service as the fundamental requisite of true greatness an¢ 
the surest way to find the presence of God, so direct ow 
lives as students that our witness to Thee becomes full 
related to our calling to study, live. and work on ow 
campus. Thou who calls Thy Church to proclaim the 
whole gospel to the whole world, continue through this 
student generation around the world Thy mission of rev 
olutionary reconciliation that we may come to a ful 
awareness of the turmoil of our day and may ask, hear. 
and obey thy call to witness. AMEN. 


Hymn: “For all the Saints” (No. 102 in Cantate Domino} 


Unison Prayer: 


“We would be building; temples still undone 
Over crumbling walls their cross scarcely lift 
Waiting till love can raise the broken stone. 
And hearts creative bridge the human rift: 
We would be building, Master, let Thy plan 
Reveal the life that God would give to man. 


Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


MARION BAUMGARDNEh 


Student V olunteer Movemen 
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HOW TO PLAN INFORMAL WOR- 
SHIP, by Winnifred Wygal, Associa- 
tion Press, New York, 1955, $1.00. 


Worship for laymen and led by lay- 
men has always been at the heart of 
the campus Christian Association. In- 
deed the lay ministry has been one of 
the distinguishing marks of Protes- 
tantism. But confess that 
much of the so-called “lay” 


one must 
worship is 
mediocre and ineffectual in form. con- 
tent. and spiritual power. As students 
we often talk of “putting on” a wor- 
ship service, or of “doing devotions” — 
words illustrative of an unconsciously 
mechanical or manipulative view. 

In part the problem is one of an in- 
adequate understanding of the meaning 
of worship and of how man comes into 
a right relationship to God. Christian 
worship must express a specific under- 
standing of the nature of God and man. 

A part of our problem lies too in the 
lack of “know how.” Worship is an 
act, which has its own inner logic and 
integrity and a certain discipline of 
response. To lead worship does require 
a grasp of the “main idea” of what is 
happening in us and through us. 

The new little book by Miss Wygal 
is designed for students and other lay 
Christians who are looking for practi- 
cal help in these directions. Written out 
of wide experience it should be in every 
CA library. 

After a brief discussion of the mean- 
ing of Christian worship and the basic 
attitudes of the Miss 
Wygal indicates how these central ideas 


worshipper. 


mav be effectively applied in all kinds 
of worshipping situations—board and 
committee meetings, annual meetings. 
conferences, camp settings, study and 
cell groups. The role of the advisor to 
the worship committee, the responsi- 
bilities of the worship committee. and 
the preparation of those who lead wor- 
ship are especially helpful. 

Those who feel experienced in this 
area will be led to fresh, creative ap- 
proaches and possibly even to some 
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soul-searching in the present wor- 
ship practices. One can imagine wor- 
ship committees having some lively 
discussion on the pros and cons of in- 
ter-faith worship, or on what is meant 
by an “ecumenical” worship service. or 
on the difference between a “cere- 
monial” and worship. It is to be hoped 
that many students will want to explore 
more fully the rather briefly developed 
theology of worship. The list of re- 
sources is especially valuable. 


JEAN WHITTET 


Some follies in 
U.S. foreign policy 


This review of an important book pub- 
lished in 1952 is printed at this time 
because of the current great interest in 
re-thinking American foreign policy. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE NATIONAL IN- 
TEREST: A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. by Hans 
J. Morgenthau, New York, Knopf, 
1952, $3.50. 


Winston Churchill expressed the theme 
of his The Second 
World War in these words: ““How the 
Great Democracies Triumphed, and so 
were able to Resume the Follies Which 
Had so Nearly Cost Them Their Life.” 
Professor book 
with four of these postwar “follies.” 


final volume on 


Morgenthau’s deals 
Ltopianism, legalism, sentimentalism 
and isolationism, he says, are the “four 
errors” which have characterized the 
American approach to international 
politics since 1900 and which have 
prevented us from understanding either 
the dimensions of the Soviet threat 
after World War II or our responsibil- 
ity in face of it. These errors are rooted 
in the contemporary American char- 
acter and cannot be pinned exclusively 
on any political party or group of men. 

Morgenthau’s contention that uto- 
pianism leads to politically ineffective 
and morally irresponsible foreign pol- 


book reviews 


icies is shared by many other scholars 
including Reinhold Niebuhr and 
George F. Kennan. Utopians, says Mor- 
genthau, regard war and international 
conflict as abnormal and fail to recog- 
nize that “power politics” (the only 
kind of politics there is) and conflicts 
of interests are permanent features on 
the international landscape. They tend 
to regard the United Nations as a sub- 
stitute for war, spheres of influence. 
balance-of-power tactics, alliances and 
traditional diplomacy. 

Most utopians have a legalistic rather 
than a political approach to foreign 
policy. They ignore or underrate the 
factors of power and interest and over- 
estimate the value of “legalistic exer- 
at the UN which 
nothing at all to bring closer to a solu- 


cises” “have done 
tion the great political issues.” Revising 


the UN Charter won't change the 


world. The UN can be a useful supple- 


ment to traditional diplomacy, but it 
cannot be a substitute for the normal 
hazards and responsibilities of foreign 
policy. 

the hand- 
maiden of utopianism. By sentimental- 
ism Morgenthau means what Niebuhr 
calls the 


high-sounding moral principles to jus- 


Sentimentalism is often 


*“moralism. invocation of 

tify our policies before the world and 

to ourselves. All this to 

some extent, but Americans actually 

believe that these moralistic utterances 


nations do 


are the basis.of our policy. Conse- 
quently they fail to admit the factor of 
national interest. Thus the Truman 
Doctrine of containing Communism, 
promulgated in 1947, was not defined 
in terms of maintaining the balance of 
power in Europe, but in terms of alter- 
native “ways of life.” 

Ltopianism plus “the belief in Amer- 
ican omnipotence” has led to moralis- 
tic crusades during World Wars I and 
II and to nationalistic isolationism be- 
tween wars. 

How can America get rid of these 
four besetting sins? Mr. Morgenthau 


continued on next page > 
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continued 


has an answer. We should return to a 
recognition of the national interest as 
the key to a wise and responsible for- 
eign policy. Many scholars and policy 
makers agree that it is necessary to 
resurrect and clothe with dignity the 
concept of the national interest which 
was thrown into the ideological ash 
can in the heyday of Wilsonian ideal- 
ism. But can the national interest be 
the final court of appeal for American 
citizens who have both national and 
supra-national loyalties? Certainly a 
nation should pursue its national in- 
terest, but does it not have a moral 
responsibility to define that interest in 
terms broad enough to take into ac- 
count the interests and rights of other 
nations and peoples? Perhaps Morgen- 
thau’s use of hyperbole in castigating 
the American approach to international 
politics is a form of shock therapy we 
badly need. At any rate no citizen who 
wants to understand the responsibility 
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of the United States in our divided and 
revolutionary world can afford to ig- 
nore the case for returning to a classi- 
cal understanding of world politics so 
éloquently and convincingly presented 
by Mr. Morgenthau. 

ERNEST W. LEFEVER 


MAKING RELIGION REAL, by Nels 
F. S. Ferre, Harper & Brothers, 
1955, $2. 


Nels Ferre writes two kinds of books: 
weighty and learned tomes for theo- 
logians; concrete practical guides for 
all Christians. The appearance of each 
only underscores the validity of the 
other. 

In this little volume we have de- 
tailed and practical guidance for bring- 
ing our Christian faith into daily living 
—into our thinking, reading, prayer 
life, worship, family life, friendships, 
giving, and the experience of suffering. 
Enriched with frank anecdotes from his 
personal and family life this book helps 
us to feel the inner spiritual power of 
the life of its author, and to make some 
of this power potentially our own. 


Our age is having a revival of inter. 


est in religious matters marked in part 
by a flocking of people to preachers 
who have a message for personal needs. 
Many of these preachers make the 
Christian life a too easy satisfaction of 
the egocentric needs of men and thus 
pervert the Christian gospel. But it js 
not enough to criticize unless we have 
a viable alternative and in this work by 
Dr. Ferre we have just that. Here we 
have a guide to a peace of mind rooted 
in surrender to God’s will, a peace of 
soul based upon sound and tested pro. 
cedures for relating Christian faith to 
daily living, and a happiness which is 
sought not for its own end but for the 
sake of God and the neighbor. This 
book fills a great need soundly and 
with clarity. May it have the wide use 
it deserves. 


EDWARD LEROY LONG, JR. 


Common Sense and World Affairs, 
by Dorothy Fosdick, Harcourt Brace, 
1955, $3.50. 


Dorothy Fosdick seems to have. in- 
herited the ability of her father, Harry 


HELP WANTED 


AFRICA 


BELGIAN CONGO: Dentist; couple. Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention. 


SIERRA LEONE: Doctor for hospital and 
public health extension. Couple. Evan- 
gelical United Brethren. 


NORTH AMERICA 


CANADA: For teaching in Indian mis- 
sion; public school certificate; three 
year term; six couples. United Church 
of Canada. 


CANADA: For rural church work in 
Canada; reasonable educational back- 
ground with desire to advance to ordi- 
nation; four men, six couples. United 


Church of Canada. 


DULCE, NEW MEXICO, Walter C. Roe 
Memorial Mission: Recreational special- 
ist among American Indians. Man, 
woman or couple. Reformed @hurch in 
America. 


INTERNATIONAL 


SOUTH ASIA 


LUCKNOW, INDIA: Physical education 
teacher in Christian college; man or 
couple. The Methodist Church. 
LUDHIANA, India, Ludhiana Christian 
Medical College: Hospital Administra- 
tor. Training and experience; man or 
couple. Ludhiana Central Committee, 
U.S.A. 

WEST BENGAL, INDIA: Educational evan- 
gelist. B.A., MRE. or B.D.; high school 
certificate; couple. American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. 

PAKISTAN: Nurse, public health work; 
B.S. public’ health training; 
woman. The Methodist Church. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


PHILLIPINES: Rural extension work. Ed- 
ucate for improvement of village life; 
training and experience in agricultural 
extension work; couple. Presbyterian 


Church in U.S.A. 


For further information, write to: 
STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


Emerson Fosdick, to write clearly and 
forcefully, but speaks from a different 
theological perspective and _ political 
understanding. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick spoke to 
those charged with the awesome re- 
sponsibility of making U.S. foreign 
policy decision. His daughter speaks 
from her intimate experience in the 
counsels of those who made policy. For 
more than four years she was a mem- 


ber of the Policy Planning Staff of the 


Department of State. It was the job 
of these advisers to examine critically 
the foreign policy of the U.S.A. and 
to pass on their recommendations to 
the Secretary of State. 

“Common Sense and World Affairs” 
is simple, direct, clear and interesting, 
some parts are oversimplified and 
sketchy, but as a whole it is a solid 
contribution to a realistic understand- 
ing of the limits and possibilities of 
U.S. foreign policy. 

Miss Fosdick deals with current is- 
sues such as the possibility of atomic 
war, Red China, economic aid, NATO, 


and Soviet-American relations from 
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the perspective of American history 
and in the light of her experience in 
the State Department. 

Her “common sense” is all too un- 
common. Miss Fosdick’s book deserves 
wide and careful study by students 
and other citizens. 


ERNEST W. LEFEVER 


the 


intercollegian 
GOES INTERNATIONAL 


During the past year approximately 
100 subscriptions of THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN were sent overseas. These sub- 
scriptions were paid by individual stu- 
dents and by various Associations. 
Because many of our fellow students 
in foreign lands have indicated the 
need and the desire for using THE IN- 


_TERCOLLEGIAN in their own organiza- 


tions but were unable to afford the 
necessary subscription price, THE IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN now _ provides three 
plans whereby copies may be sent over- 
seas at reduced rates. 


- Planl. Any student in an Area or Region 
_ may provide a student in another country a 


years subscription to THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
for one dollar. When $15 are received by the 
Area or Regional office for annual subscrip- 
tions, 15 copies each month will be mailed 
to an appropriate representative of a Student 
Christian Movement in another land for dis- 
tribution to students. The Area or Regional 
Council or its officers will decide on the par- 
ticular country to receive the 15 or more an- 
nual subscriptions. Unless as many as 15 are 
provided for, the money will be refunded to 
the donors. 


Plan2. Any Christian Association, college 
church, or denominational group that wishes 
to provide THE INTERCOLLEGIAN to 15 or more 
students in another country plus an equal 
number of subscriptions for its own college 
group mailed to one address may place an 
order at the rate of $2 for two subscriptions. 
The campus group may designate the country 
and an officer of the Student Christian Move- 
ment there will receive them for distribution. 


Plan 3. Any individual who orders THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN to his own personal address and 
also wishes to provide a subscription to a 
student. in another country may order the 
two annual subscriptions for the total cost 
of $3. The student may designate the country 
or student in that country to receive the mag- 
azine. Otherwise, the Area or Regional 
Council will designate a country to which 
the magazine will be sent. 


It has been said that he who thinks by the 
inch and speaks by the yard should be moved 
by the foot. 


For inquiring minds 


WORLD CHRISTIAN BOOKS 


Sponsored by the 
Internationa! Missionary Council 


BISHOP STEPHEN C. NEILL—Editor 


Are you an atheist politically? 

THE CHRISTIAN AS CITIZEN 

John C. Bennett. How the Christian can 

translate his faith into an active political 

and social responsibility. $1.25 

How Christians must be unique 

THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 

Stephen C. Neill. A fresh interpretation 

of what it means to be a Christian based 

on the words of Paul. $1.25 

The kind of God you worship 

THE CHRISTIANS’ GOD 

Stephen C. Neill. “Describes in simple 

but convincing terms, what it means to 

believe in God as Christ makes Him 

known.” —Religious Book Club Bulletin. 
$1.25 

What has money to do with God? 

CHRISTIAN GIVING 

V. S. Azariah. “Superb exposition of the 

principles of Christian stewardship.” 

—Religious Book Club Bulletin. $1.25 


Partners in Mystery 

CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE 
Charles E. Raven. “Points a way of a 
‘return to faith’ for those lost in the world 
of science.”,-—The Lutheran. 33,25 


Get more out of your 
READING THE BIBLE TODAY 
Daniel T. Niles. Tells how to read the 
Bible as the word of God spoken to us 
today. - $1.25 
Your guide to rediscovering 
JOHN’S WITNESS TO JESUS 
George Appleton. A fresh interpretation 
of the Gospel according to John. 

$1.25 
The oldest Gospel’s special message to you 
MARK’S WITNESS TO 
JESUS CHRIST 
Eduard Lohse. “Clear and consistent pic- 
ture of Jesus, His message and_ signif- 
icance as seen by the earliest Church.” 
—Religious Book Club Bulletin. $1.25 


Quantity discounts for groups 


A new Leadership Library book 


How to Plan 
INFORMAL WORSHIP 
Winnifred C. Wygal 
By a former national YWCA leader, this 
pocket hand-book explains the meaning 
of worship, leader’s role, what goes into 
meaningful services. Includes illustrative 
services; resources; inter-faith, interde- 
nominational worship. $1.00 


from the YMCA’s 


ptssociation Press 


91 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7 
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